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PORTLAND EXAMINES A CURRICULUM FOR THE “COLLEGE-BOUND” 


The Portland Curriculum Study--13 volumes prepared under the direction of nine Ore- 
gon college presidents and written by a battery of subject-matter specialists from the 
colleges involved--now rests with the city's board of education. 





Described by Portland Superintendent J. W. Edwards as "an attempt to bring about a 
correlation between curriculum in the high school and in college," the study covers 
seven areas: literature; English language, composition, and speech; history and social 
studies; foreign languages; mathematics; science; and art and music. It was initiated 
nearly two years ago by the school board, which hoped to reassess and, if need be, reor- 
ganize the curriculum before the crest of the enrollment wave fell upon the schools. 


The study is now in its second phase. The last phase will entail "curriculum revision 
and teacher re-education." 


Here are some general recommendations made by the consultants: homogeneous classes 
for the top 50 percent of students; continuation of Portland's Educational Enrichment 
program (accelerated classes); collaboration between college subject-matter experts and 
high school teachers for a “major program" of textbook writing; exploration of ways of 
"loosening up the present pattern Of the school day" for more flexible scheduling; as- 
signment of passages of original writing whenever possible to make language a precise 
tool in every intellectual field. (For other recommendations, see page 2.) 





-———A HIGH SCHOOL IS LIKE AN ELEPHANT 


Three blind men once described an elephant. To each, the part nearest him was 
the elephant. The American high school points up the moral just as well. It is 
usually described by individual citizens according to their experience with it. 
Here is a comprehensive view supplied by Alburey Castell, head of the department 
of philosophy, University of Oregon, in the Portland study: 








The American public high school...is a peculiar institution. It is not a grade 
school, not a college...not a church school, not a private school. It is not a re- 
form school, not a mental hospital...a factory, an army...an ocean liner (nor) a 
grand hotel...It has affinities with all of these. Unlike the college, it has a 
captive audience put there by law. Its faculty stands much more in loco parentis 
to its students than a college faculty does. It competes with needs and desires 
in its students which are...less overtly demanding by the time these students ar- 
rive at the college. It is subject to parental and group pressures which the col- 
lege has thrown off or never had. It is not unusual for it to handle 1500-2500 
students in one large building, where a college will have many buildings...Its 
faculty meets five or six classes each day for five days a week, whereas in col- 
lege you are overworked if you meet four classes on three days a week...It is much 
less apart from the community than the college is. What has to be discovered, by 
those who do not know it, is that the...high school has become a complex and many- 
sided compromise, having an ethos if its own, a genius of its own, principles and 
presuppositions of its own, which mark it off from the college even though it 
shares...(the) fundamental effort to liquidate human ignorance. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS DRAW UP A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


"If this nation is seeking quality in education, it must examine the quality of pur- 
pose and effort put into its pursuit by the American public and the nation's educators." 
With this idea in mind, the NEA chose as one of three special areas of study in 1958-59 | 
the "conditions of work for quality teaching." Last week, some 1000 policy handbooks 
from school systems across the country and 6500 questionnaires later, the Department of 
Classroom Teachers presented results of its work as a guide for continuous develop- 
ment of effective local policies respecting working conditions in school systems. It 
covers specifics in five areas: the right to professional status; the right to ade- 
quate time and means; the right to fair treatment; the right to good leadership; and 
the right to security. A week-end conference of some 200 delegates started plans for 
implementation of the study. 





RECOMMENDATIONS FROM OREGON'S LIBERAL ARTS SPECIALISTS 


In Volume I of the Portland Curriculum Study, Director Albert R. Kitzhaber of the 
University of Kansas, only “outlander" involved, summarizes recommendations spelled out 
in detail in 12 other volumes. Indications are that in some instances the liberal arts 
teachers took off the gloves in their handling of several of the most controversial 
issues in today's secondary education. 





Both the history and social studies and the English language and composition reports, 
for instance, recommend separation of combined courses ("core") for ninth-grade, college- 
bound students. The social studies report criticizes the so-called "student-centered" 
approach tc curriculum and advocates “subject-centered." 


Consultants were struck by the lower status accorded high school teachers compared 
with college teachers, but they believe that people who aspire toward professional sta- 
tus "must demonstrate that they have earned it and are worthy of it." They advocate a 
qualifying examination in high school subjects. for prospective teachers before practice 
teaching and a comprehensive examination in the major subject before final certification 
--both examinations to be made out and administered by appropriate subject-matter pro- 
fessors. They are convinced that "higher salaries for secondary teachers in Portland 
are undoubtedly needed," but that a lighter load for teachers would have an even great- 
er influence on improvement in the quality of instruction. They criticize a situation 
in which a skilled teacher must look toward an administrative post if he hopes for 
financial advancement, and recommend creation of a category of "Master Teacher" with a 
salary scale equivalent to that of vice-principal. They urge the school administration 
"to do everything possible to insure that teachers are assigned classes that their 
professional preparation has qualified them for." 





All reports pointed to the lack of suitable high school textbooks in the various 
fields. Mr. Kitzhaber said, "Means should be found as soon as possible of interesting 
qualified persons in embarking on a major program of textbook writing." 








Here are other summaries, in capsule form, of the six "basic" subject areas: Liter- 
ature--organized around literary and intellectual themes and problems with development 
of sense of schematization of historical time; some authors selected for study in 
several successive years; Shakespeare studied in each of four years by college-bound. 
English language--disciplined practice in writing increased, with courses at all levels, 
including college, organized to insure coverage of essentials. History and social 
studies--specific historical times and geographical areas pinpointed for the various 
high school years; more reading and original writing. Foreign languages--third- and 
fourth-year classes in all comprehensive high schools; college-bound encouraged to elect 
second language; the best in audio-visual aids made available. Mathematics--four years & 
of math for college-capable with a special interest in the subject; encouragement of 
the trend toward unification of various math courses. Science--continuation of biology, 
chemistry, physics sequence and elimination of general science for college-bound; close 
contact with new courses of study in the various fields. 
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® SSC OPE PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 


Dateline: New York, N. Y. 
December 3, 1959 


Is Instruction Extracurricular? 





Former U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath speaks out sharply 
on "What's Wrong With College Teaching?" in Parade, the Sunday supplement. 
Based on a study by the Institute of Higher Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the article focuses on the conflicting roles of the pro- 
fessor---teaching and research. "The ability to do creative research and the 
ability to teach brilliantly require different personalities," Mr. McGrath 
writes, and continued favoring of the first may mean "American youngsters are 
going to be short-changed." The Institute study will be released Dec. 14. 


(Dec. 13 Parade) 


Mothers, Maxims, and Munsel 


& A red-letter date for elementary parent groups, school psychologists, and 

guidance personnel in two weeks is the Dec. 16 program of the CBS-TV series, 
"Woman" Called "You Can't Raise Children by the Book," it's an arena for the 
many conflicting theories of child-raising. M.C. for the hour will be Patrice 
Munsel, Metropolitan Opera star and mother of four children. Authorities who'll 

_ air views include Dr. Benjamin Spock; on-the-scene segments show Yale's Child 
Study Center and the Gesell Institute of Child Development. The core of the 
telecast is a case study of an actual 6-year-old boy. . . his tantrums, school 
disputes, and home behavior. Interviews with his mother, teachers, and family 
doctor provide insights into parental uncertainties in a child-oriented society. 
An ideal study-group program, and scheduled so that many classroom teachers can 
manage a look-in. (Wednesday, Dec. 16, 4-5 p.m., E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Classics and Short Cuts 


The cut-and pasters who do clumsy abridgments of juvenile literature are 
assailed in "Must They Spoil Children's Books?" in the new Saturday Evening 
Post. Angry at "watered-down" versions of Treasure Island, Huckleberry Finn, 
et al., author J. C, Furnas distributes blame all around--educators, parents, 
librarians, unscrupulous publishers. Highly personal article. . . and highly 
likely to be talked about. (Dec. 12 Saturday Evening Post, on stands Dec. 8) 














Challenges in Chalk 


The daily stimulus given by a small-town teacher provides the "Words to 
Live By" in This Week, the Sunday newspaper supplement. The science classes 
of Sister Mary Lauretta at Columbus High, Marshfield, Wis. (pop. 12,394) have 
produced a winner yearly for five years in the Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 
Part of her secret? "Wisdom on a Blackboard" lists some of the quotations and 
sayings she posts each day to inspire and motivate her students. 


© (Dec. 13 This Week) 
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Loyalty and Loans 


& James B. Conant, on this week's "Youth Wants To Know" TV panel (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co.) joins the growing public protest over the affidavit required 
of students applying for National Defense Education Act loans (a "disclaimer" nega- 
tive oath besides the loyalty oath). Other topics he tackles with the youthful 
board: TV teaching, teacher status, science emphasis, federal aid to education. 
Aired Sunday in New York City, this program is set for various times this week on 

' stations in Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Cleveland, San Francisco, Washington, D.C., 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas, Los Angeles. (Check your local stations for time in these 
cities.) 





Why some of the biggest colleges reject the government's student-loan plan, 
and why others protest are reported by U. S. News & World Report in "Fuss Over 
Loyalty Oaths--Will It Stop Loans to Students?" While several more colleges 
have pulled out of the program, Congress is standing firm for the oaths, talks of 
tighter strings on loans. Includes facsimile of oath and affidavit college students 
must sign. (Dec. 7 U. S. News & World Report, on stands now) 











Another major figure in higher education condemns the NDEA affidavit require- 
ment, in the current Nation magazine--Kevin Sullivan, assistant dean of the graduate 
faculty at Columbia University. (Dec. 5 Nation, on stands now) 





Time Tags on Education 


The New York Times Sunday Magazine--distributed in many cities coast to 
coast--this week features three full columns of quotes on education. Opinions, 
maxims, and judgments from such varied sources as Plato and Pavlov, Bismarck 
and Lewis Carroll. (Dec. 6 New York Times Magazine) 








The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 
On Lyman Bryson, teacher to millions: 





"Before every teacher rises a twofold challenge: to accumulate knowledge and 
to communicate it. That Dr. Lyman Bryson, during much of the long and varied career 
which ended with his death on Tuesday (Nov. 24), was preoccupied by the problem of 
communication does not mean that he neglected the content of teaching for its form 
or method. To sound scholarship and a mellowing wisdom he added a profound convic- 
tion that modern technology had opened a great new field for the educator. He felt, 
too, that adult education should be just that in both senses: adult in quality for 
an adult audience. 


"The United States has, in many respects, failed to exploit the capabilities 
of radio and TV as leavening, stimulating media of education beyond the schools. 
But what one man of wit and purpose could do, Dr. Bryson did. In his own programs 
and as director of education for the Columbia Broadcasting System, as well as 
through his academic associations with Teachers College and the American Association 
of Adult Education, Dr. Bryson exerted a wide influence. He made learning at- 
tractive, not by spoon-feeding or sugar-coating, but illuminating and warming it 
with clarity and humor. Lyman Bryson was a great teacher--to millions." Edi- 
torial, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
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THE CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE 1960's 


Today's social and scientific developments can provide the highest quality education 
ever witnessed in the United States IF a steady aim is kept on a major target--"more com- 
plete and intelligent individualization of instruction." 





This is the challenge and opportunity of the decade ahead, according to William M. 
Alexander, chairman of the department of education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. In explaining to EDUCATION U.S.A. his view of "a possible marriage" 
between individualization and automation, Mr. Alexander said: "We have learned much 
about teaching which makes a difference in the learning...of boys 
and girls. It is teaching which involves knowing one's pupils 
and helping them in every possible way to achieve their fullest 
potential....We have learned that certain conditions favor effec- 
tive individualization of the teacher-pupil relationship. These 
conditions could become much more widespread and common to in- 


sure better learning if we would really harness automation to 
teaching." 








Mr. Alexander pointed to the following ways, among others, by 
which qgutomation could contribute to quality education: 





1. Large-group televised teaching which would allow the class- 
room teacher time to work with individual pupils who need special Casita. Gianenine 
help or challenge; 

2. Mass teaching media and possible resultant economies which would provide better 
opportunities for teaching small groups and individuals in areas of the curriculum where 
the close association of teacher and pupils is all important; 

3. Dictating facilities and instruction in their use for teachers, plus adequate 
transcribing help, to cut down on the hours of "paper work"; 

4. "Electronic brains" harnessed to stores of information about individual children, 
so that the teacher concerned with “individualizing" instruction could know his student 
much as "the medical doctor knows his patient"; 

5. Teaching machines for self-scoring as well as self-teaching, with a "profile" 
on each child prepared largely by machine but understood in detail by the classroom 
teacher, thus contributing toward "taking the mystery out of testing"; 

6. Visual aids, recordings, and television which will allow the teacher to keep 
abreast of the rapidly expanding horizons of modern science and world cultures. 




















The challenge of automation, Mr. Alexander said, is both "forward-looking and realis- 
tic"...but "I fear that the great influences of good teachers may be lost when I see 
children corralled before television screens or responding to flashes electronically 
controlled...We find ourselves on the horns of a very real dilemma involving mechaniza- 
tion in the schools. The part we as school teachers play in the solution of this di- 
lemma can have widespread influence upon children as future teachers." 


ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 








New Jersey PTA's have voted for holding parents responsible for property dam- 
age done by children; two state legislators reportedly will introduce bill set- 
ting forth parental responsibility. . . Connecticut Council for Advancement of 
Economic Education ready with 15-week TV course explaining principles underly- 
ing U.S. economic history. . . Students of El Dorado (Ark.) High School use city's 
Daily News as supplementary social science text. . . Figures from NEA's research 
division say school districts dropped from about 102,000 in 1948 to 48,043 in 
1958. . . A 1959 act of Indiana General Assembly may spur Indiana district reor- 
ganization from present 970 to 250 districts in four years, says Clarence A. 
Pound of Purdue. . . H. Grant Vest, former Colorado state superintendent, says 
district consolidation there is blocked by folks who ask, "But what about our 
basketball team?" 











Tests--IQ and the college entrance variety--are being subjected to a sharp 

new look nearly everywhere. They came in for critical examination recent- 

ly in California. In a Los Angeles interview, Charles D. O'Connell, Univer- 
sity of Chicago director of admissions, said that "a mess of electronic @ 
pottage" must not be used solely as the guide for opening doors of colleges 

to students. Mr. O'Connell contended that data about students which can be 
"quantified, charted, graphed and weighed" are pushing aside human values. 














Meantime, educators in Los Angeles who have been studying pupil tests and 
measurements decried the "IQ fetish" and urged that it not become a "fixed verdict of 
mediocrity or of unfounded brilliance." And Jan Pluim, director of the counseling 
division, Los Angeles city secondary schools, pointed to a "change of heart" in profes- 
sional circles toward the IQ and hoped that public opinion will follow. Unfortunately, 
said Mr. Pluim, most past and present IQ tests are based on reading ability. If a 


child is a slow reader but potentially high in intelligence, the test results will be 
misleading. 


>» A late start, confusion in directions, and unsatisfactory washrooms contributed to 
a near unhappy ending last week for 26 "members of the wedding" from Fairfax, Va., who 
wanted to watch their teacher get married. The group, sixth-graders from the class of 
William B. Chapman, and their chaperons had chartered a bus with their own money to trav- 
el to Richmond, scene of the ceremony. Sporting their best wedding-going clothes, the 
kids arrived just as the bride and groom were leaving the church. Tears vanished, how- 
ever, when they were made "special guests" at the wedding reception. 





PB In a booklet titled "An Investment in the Future," published yesterday, the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers urges financial support of the 477 independent colleges 
banded together in Independent College Funds of America, Inc. The NAM brochure states: 
"The future of America depends upon...the quality of the nation's educational institu- 


tions. This is the central challenge and the independent colleges must play a major @ 
catalytic role." 





- Speaking for higher education as a whole, the American Council on Education has re- 
asserted its opposition to the disclaimer affidavit required of students who receive 
loans or fellowships under the National Defense Education Act. 





PB The Atlanta (Ga.) School Board has offered a pupil-placement plan to Judge Frank 
Hooper as its answer to a desegregation directive. The plan starts in the 12th grade 
and moves downward, one year at a time. Pupil assignment would be governed by intel- 
lectual and psychological levels, as well as by possibilities of friction, breaches of 
the peace, ill will, or economic retaliation. 





> NEWSMAKERS--Four educators, of nine to be appointed, have been named to staffs of 
regional offices of the Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare to report directly to 

the Commissioner of Education and coordinate U.S. Office services and assistance. They 
are: Herman L. Offner, dean of instruction and director of graduate study, Edinboro 

(Pa.) Teachers College, to go to the New York office; Carl E. Seifert, deputy supt. of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania, to Charlottesville, Va., office; Eric R. Baber, as- 
sistant supt., Levittown, N. Y., to Chicago office; and Richard B. Farnsworth, asst. di- 
rector of educational services, International Cooperation Admin., to San Francisco office. 
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